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SOME EVIDENCE AS TO THE DATE OF THE 
OLD TIMBERED ROAD-SURFACE AT BOLNEY 
BY A. W. G. LOWTHER, F.S.A. 


In Sussex Notes and Queries, February, 1948 (XII, No. 1), 
pp. 16 and 17, Dr. E. C. Curwen described the finding of certain 
oak timbers in Bolney Street and stated, at the close of his note : 
“This is just the sort of problem to which we hope that the 
new science of dendrochronology may one day provide the key.” 

By sheer good fortune dendrochronology has now, sooner 
than might reasonably have been expected, provided some direct 
evidence which suggests that these timbers were felled and 
put in position in Late Saxon times. The particulars are as 
follows : . 
A slice cut from one of the Bolney logs, of about 2 feet 
diameter, was sent to me for examination by Dr. Curwen. This 
specimen proved to have been cut from a part of the log where 
the original tree-trunk had been in process of subdivision, so 
that the specimen showed a double centre, the actual radius 
of growth being only 94 inches and consisting of 115 rings, as 
counted from either of the two ‘ centres’ to the outer surface 
beneath the bark. Since the timber had been sent to me before 
drying out (an essential point with old, waterlogged timber) 
it was possible to measure all these rings before the outermost 
ones collapsed and split as a result of drying. 

The rings were plotted on a graph and then the “ average 
curve ’’ was obtained by the normal method (Antev’s) and there 
the matter might have had to rest for some considerable time. 

However, during the same year (1948) an oak timber was 
sent to me from Canterbury (by Mr. F. Jenkins) with the 
information that it was “ probably Roman,”’ having been found 
at a depth of 16 feet (in ‘Green Court,’ close to the Cathedral) 
and that this depth agreed with that of the Roman level on 
nearby sites which had been excavated. This timber consists 
of a dressed piece of what has clearly once been a window- 
mullion.: In section it measures 3% inches 2% inches, and has 
two broad plain chamfers on the opposing sides, reducing the 
width at one edge to ~ inch. In length it measured 3 feet, 
so I am informed, the piece cut off and sent to me for examina- 
tion being about | foot long. It had originally been cut from 
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the outer part of a large oak log, but (having a so-called ‘ wavy 
edge’ at one outer angle) its 33 rings include all the outermost 
rings existing at the date when the tree was felled. 

The plot obtained from this timber showed such close agree- 
ment with part (rings 61—94) of that obtained from the Bolney 
log, that I wrote to Mr. Jenkins expressing doubt as to its 
being of Roman date and suggesting that a later date seemed 
more probable. I then heard from him that he had contacted a 
friend who had kept the work in Green Court under observa- 
tion and was able to provide full particulars, as well as having 
salvaged other timber removed by the mechanical excavator 
which was being used by the contractor engaged on the work. 
Briefly, the find consisted of the bottom part of a square, 
timber-lined well which had four corner parts into which the 
ends of the planks forming the sides were mortised, and, further- 
more, it is clear that the window-mullion had been lying with 
other timbers amongst the material at the bottom of this well. 
Also it is clear that this well pre-dates the water system shown 
on a plan of circa 1165 (still preserved—it has been reproduced 
in Arch. Cant. VII). The water-supply system shown on this 
map is known to have been created circa 1150 (Arch. Cant. 
VII. p. 3) and to have lasted, with only minor alterations, down 
the X1Xth century (op. cit. p. 4). Therefore it is clear that 
the original system of water-supply from wells remained in use 
down to 1150. There is thus a possibility of this well having 
been made sometime between 1070 (the date when the ruins 
of the pre-conquest buildings—destroyed by fire in 1067—were 
cleared away and total rebuilding commenced) and 1150, when 
the new water-supply, conveyed to the priory from springs about 
three-quarters of a mile away, was created. On the whole, it is 
perhaps the more probable that this well was already in exist- 
ence before the rebuilding work of 1070 and that this piece 
of oak window-mullion fell, or was thrown, into it during the 
clearance of the site when (as stated op. cit., p. 2) Lanfranc 
had all remains of the old burnt monastery razed to the ground 
and their foundations eradicated. 

It is unfortunate that this well was not found under cir- 
cumstances which would have permitted of its being properly 
excavated, when pottery or objects lying in the filling would 
have been recovered. ‘Thanks, however, to the efforts both of 
Mr. Jenkins and of the Assistant Librarian to the Cathedral, 
it has been possible to establish the facts set out above. 

On Fig. 1 are shown the two curves, that of the Canterbury 
timber (C3) being in dotted line and superimposed on the latter 
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part of the Bolney timber curve, which is in solid line. It 
will be seen that C3 was felled 20 years earlier than the Bolney 
timber. 

Since the above was written, additional evidence as to the 
date of the Bolney timber has been obtained by the writer. 
Mainly by means of a series of oak timbers preserved at 
Westminster Abbey, but also with the help of some from other 
sources, it has been possible to prepare (by means of overlapping 
‘ plots ’’) a continuous curve for the period circa A.D. 850-1520. 
This curve has also been shown to be fixed in date, within a 
possible error of 2 or 3 years at most, by means of timbers of 
known date whose plots have been found to be present in it. 
The whole of the curve obtained from the Bolney timber is 
present in this main curve, and at such a point that circa 
A.D. 970 is given as the date of its outermost ring. It would 
therefore be reasonable (allowing for possible loss of a ring or 
two with the bark, which is missing) to presume that the tree 
was felled circa A.D. 972 or 973. 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, LXXXV 
St. CLEMENT, HasTINGs 

The Church dates from the end of the 14th and the begin- 
ning of the 15th century and replaces its predecessor burnt by the 
French in 1377. Its plan is interesting. It consists of three 
parallel and separately roofed sections divided by arcades of 
seven bays, the centre being occupied by the nave (5 bays) and 
the chancel (2 bays). Both north and south aisles had chapels 
to the east flanking the chancel, the division in all three cases 
being by a screen only. The western wall of nave and north 
aisle is built diagonally to line with the road and this allows the 
additional room required for the tower which occupies the 
western bay of the south aisle and its extension westwards. 
Early in the 15th century the chancel was extended eastwards, 
probably at the same time as the chapels were completed. 
Under this is a sacristy with a groined roof, approached by steps 
from the priest’s door in the north wall. The tower is of 
massive construction and has a vaulted ground storey. 

The monuments include three brasses with effigies (1563, 
1601 and 1606) and 17th and 18th century and _ later 
monuments. W.H.G. 


WILL OF RICHARD WEYVILE, 1417 
Translation taken, with acknowledgements, from Somerset 
Record Society, val. 16 (1901), pp. 80-82.) 
1417. RicHarp WeyvyYLE. 
[40 MarcHe. Fo. 314.| 

A.D. 1417, 13th May. 1, Richard Weyuyle, of Rademyld 
[Rodmell, Sussex], in the diocese of Chichester, make my will 
in this manner :— 

I bequeath my body to be buried in the great church of the 
monastery of St. Pancras of Lewes, viz., within the procession- 
aisle (processionem). 

Item, I bequeath to the fabric of the cathedral church of 
Chichester, 20s. 

Item, | bequeath for 3,000 masses to be celebrated for my 
soul in three days immediately after my death, 12 li. 10s. 

Item, to each priest (presbitero) celebrating masses for my 
soul on the day of my death, 6d. 

Item, to each poor person coming and praying for my soul 
on the same day, Id. 

Item, to each priest (presbitero) celebrating mass for my 
soul at my exequies, 6d, 
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Item, I will that my land called Bakwyk in Dychenyng 
shall remain to Richard, son of Walter Bolne, my godson, for 
the term of his life, and after his decease shall be disposed for 
my soul. 

Item, to each poor person coming on the same day, 1d. 

Item, I bequeath to Simon Hegham, Davy, Simon Cook, 
Dangard, John Rykyer, and Launceman, my domestic servants 
(famulis meis domesticis), 106s. 8d. among them, and this by 
the oversight of my executors. 

Item, I bequeath to John Alfray the younger of Grenstede, 
that he may pray for my soul, 20s. 

Item, to the church of Rademeld, one chest with an iron 
cover, to place the principal vestment in, and keep it safe. 

Item, I bequeath to the said church one “ Couerlit” of 
“tapeset”’ work painted (depictam) with white dogs, to lie 
before the high altar at the principal feasts. 

Item, to Mercy, wife of Nicholas Carrew, one primer 
‘prem)! with devotions (cum devocionibus). 

Item, I bequeath to Elizabeth Elunham, one gold cross 
with a gold chain. 

Item, I will that my manor of Cattefeld together with the 
advowson of the church of St. A ——* shall remain to th 
convent of the monastery of St. Pancras of Lewes for ever, 
provided the said convent shall hold my obit specially every 
year for ever, and that the said convent shall have one pittance 
in the same refectory in all wood to the said manor belonging 
reserved to my overseers and executors to my use. 

Item, I will that all my lands at Bolne shall remain to 
Walter Bolne, Joan, his wife, and Richard, their son, for the 
term of their lives, all wood growing on the said land reserved 
to my own use. 

Item, I will that my lordship of Bekynhaldre in co. 
Somerset, and my lands at Horseye and Welyngdon, shall be 
sold and disposed for my soul, viz., on priests to celebrate masses, 
on the poor and on making necessary ways. 

Item, I will that all my lands at Pycombe, Sadelescumbe, 
Sonde, and Oldelonde in Dychenyng shall be sold and disposed 
among my kinsfolk (consanguineos) as there shall be most need. 

Item, I will that my manor of Blachyngton, with my 
armour (armis) shall remain to my right heirs male for ever. 





' It is possible that precu[m] is meant; and the meaning would be 
one rosary. 


* Catsfield Church is dedicated to St, Lawrence, 
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The residue of all my goods not bequeathed shall remain 
one half to Agatha, my wife, and the other half to Walter 
Bolne and Master Stephen Overton, whom I make my 
executors; and Sir Robert, lord of Ponyngges, Sir Thomas 
Sakeuyle, knight, and Nicholas Carrew, my overseers. 

Proved 10th December [1417], and administration 
granted to Walter Bolne of Bolne, in the diocese of Chichester, 
with power reserved, etc. 


THE EPITAPH OF WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH 
BY W. D. PECKHAM 


Half-way along the south walk of the cloisters of 
Chichester Cathedral a group of monuments commemorates 
Thomas Woodward +1696, Hannah his wife +1722, Charles 
Wentworth Dilke 71826, Sarah Dilke 1825, William 
Chillingworth +1643-4, and Oliver Whitby +1702. What 
association, if any, the Dilkes have with the others I know not; 
but it is not by chance that Whitby rests so close to Chilling- 
worth, and it is not merely Woodward’s ownership of the 
former house of the Royal chaplains that places his monument 
so near Whitby’s. 

Thomas Woodward, canon residentiary, was buried on 
20) April 1696 ‘in Mr. Whitbes valt in the Cloysters’; there 
also, it is to be supposed, was buried Mrs. Hannah Woodward, 
widow, on 23 December 1722. Genealogy supplies the 
explanation; Mrs. Whitby and Mrs. Woodward were first 
cousins; the latter was daughter of Richard Smyth of Chilgrove 
and granddaughter of William Smyth of Binderton, whose 
daughter Ann was married at West Dean on 21 October 1628 
to John Ford of Harting, and their daughter Ann, baptised at 
Harting on 18 January 1629[-30], was, according to her son’s 
epitaph, the wife of Archdeacon Oliver Whitby, and was 
evidently the Ann Whitby of Harting, widow, a residuary 
legatee of that Thomas Smyth of Binderton who died in 1687-8. 

William Chillingworth, ‘ of them that have left a name 
behind them, that their praises might be reported,’ belongs to 
Chichester by his death only; but I shall not re-tell here the 
story of how Francis Cheynell, the leader of the Puritan party 
in Sussex, ranted at his funeral, and flung into his grave a copy 
of his book ‘The Religion of Protestants, a safe way to 
Salvation’ to rot and see corruption; the story has often been 
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Virtuti Sacrum 


Spe certifsima Refurrecttonts 
Hie Reducejn expectat ammam 


Gutietmus HILLINGWORTH 


Oxony Natus e€ Educatus , 
Collesiy S* Trinifatis 
Socius, Decus ef Gloria: 

Oynnt Liferarum Senere celeberrimus. 
Ecelefice Anglicane adverlus Romanam 
Propugnator invictifsimus : 

Ecclesiee Salisburientis CancellariusDignifsimus 
Sepultus Janua r. mense A? D™ J64-4, 

Subhoe Marmore requiescit. 


Nec Sentit Damna Sepulchri 
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told, by Dean Stephens, for instance, in his Memorials of 
Chichester. 

Chillingworth died on 20 Jan. 1643-4’; for some twenty 
years his only memorial was the entry in the Subdeanery Parish 
Register ‘1634[-4] 25 January buried Docter William 
Chillingworth.’* His present monument’ was clearly not put 
up till after the Restoration; its epitaph may be translated : 
‘Sacred to worth. In sure and certain hope of the resurrection, 
here awaits the return of his soul WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, 
M.A., born and educated at Oxford, Fellow of Trinity College, 
and its pride and glory, most famous in every branch of litera- 
ture, the unconquered champion of the Anglican Church against 
the Roman, most worthy Chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral. 
Buried in January 1643-4, he rests beneath this stone, but feels 
not the degradation of the tomb.’* But this is not the original 
form of the epitaph. The opening of that was as the present, 
save that Chillingworth was described as champion against the 
Roman Catholic Church, and was, in error, called Precentor, 
not Chancellor, of Salisbury. Thereafter it continued ‘ . 
buried with no service save the threats and curses of a crazy 
hedge divine, one Dr. Cheynell, in honour and friendship 
committed by this short memorial to the memory of posterity by 
Oriver Wuirtpsy, A.D. 1642.” 


Walker, Sufferings, pt. ii p. 63. 

Subdeanery P.R. I. f.109r; the entry is in a different ink from 
other contemporary ones; I once formed, but subsequently 
discarded, a theory that Cheynell had himself registered the 
burial. 

My illustration is from a tracing of a rubbing. 

Nec Sentit Damna Sepulchri, not sensit as Dean Stephens quotes 
it. I imagine this to be a quotation from the classics (and the 
sentiment, though inscribed on a Christian monument, is quite 
pagan) but have been unable to trace it to its source; it is not the 
end of any line in the De Rerum Natura. Probably it alludes to 
Cheynell’s conduct at the funeral, possibly also to the story which 
I have heard that, to show their disapproval of Chillingworth’s 
theology, the Roundhead soldiers fired their muskets into his 
_grave. Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

* Sine exequiis, / Furentis cujusdam Theologastri, / Doctoris 
Cheynell / Diris et maledictione sepultus; / Honoris et 
Amicitiae ergo / Ab OLivero Wuitsy / Brevi hoc monumento. 
/ Posterorum memoriae consecratus / Anno Salutis / 1642. 
Lives of Eminent Men, John Aubrey, 1813, Vol. II pt. i pp. 285- 
289; Dallaway’s reference (I, corrigenda p. 16) is misleading. 
The date is manifestly wrong; I surmise that it should read 1662, 
the date of the erection of the monument, but that an editor 
“corrected ” to 1642 under the impression that that was the date 
of Chillingworth’s death. Whitby was canon residentiarv from 
December, 1660 to his death in 1679. 
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The slab bearing the original inscription may well have 
been reversed when it was altered, and the earlier form of the 
epitaph may still exist on the back of it; but a skilled mason, 
whose opinion I was once able to take, considered that there 
would be great risk of damage involved in taking down the 
monument. 

Three centuries separate us from the religious controversies 
ot the age of Charles 1; and the language of the epitaph, as 
originally worded, strikes us as lacking in moderation. This 
view prevailed within the lifetime of contemporaries. Richard 
Owen writes from lford on 23 May 1716 to John Walker that 
Dr. Cheynell ‘ . . was the man that behav’d so egregiously at 
Mr. Chillingworth’s grave, upon whose monument _ in 
Chichester Cloysters there was something inscrib’d at first that 
expressed Cheynel’s scurvey treatment of that most worthy 
person; which was afterwards eras’d by the procurement of the 
Doctor’s son, a very honest and well principled gent, lately 
deceased in this neighbourhood.’’ 

When the alteration was made | have never discovered; 
but I should surmise that it is likely to have been after the death 
of the Archdeacon in 1679. The change corresponds with the 
change in sentiment of men of the school of Oliver Whitby 
towards men of the school of Francis Cheynell which can be 
traced from Bartholomew-tide 1662 to the Toleration Act of 
1689; and the substitution of ‘ Roman’ for ‘Roman Catholic ’ 
may reflect the hostility evoked by the policy of James II. 
Whitby, however, had more personal motives for his language 
than mere general odium theologicum. He was curate for 
Bishop King at Petworth, where he was once shot at by a fanatic 
while preaching ;’ and it is hardly surprising that he described 
the Bishop’s supplanter in Petworth Rectory as ‘a crazy*® hedge 
divine.’ Also the word ‘ friendship’ in the epitaph had a very 
real meaning for him; on the same day, 15 October 1619, there 
matriculated at Oxford from Trinity College two boys, each 
aged 17, William Chillingworth of Oxford and Oliver Whitby 
of Bedford; and the undergraduate friendship thus formed was 
strong enough to survive, not only physical separation, but also 


® Bodleian MS. John Walker c5 (10863) f. 23; S.A.C. xxxi p. 184 
punctuates wrongly. 

Walker, Sufferings, pt. ii p. 424. 

* Richard Owen (MS. J. Walker ut sup.) calls Cheynel 
“ distracted ’ where we should rather say “insane,” and quotes 
what is, I believe, a sign of insanity recognised among medical 
men to-day. 
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the moral separation involved in Chillingworth’s temporary 
conversion to Romanism. Small wonder that Whitby, who 
might have chosen for his burial a place in the Cathedral, 
preferred to have his family vault made next to his friend’s 
grave in the cloisters. There he was buried on 8 August 1679, 
but no monument commemorates him; there was buried his 
wife Ann on 31 October 1691, and there also was buried on 
22 February 1702-3 his son Oliver, whose epitaph is on the 
cloister wall, but who has left a nobler memorial in his school. 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from Vol. XII., page 60) 


ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Marriages continued. 
1796—Feb. 27. John Fuller of Uckfield, Sussex, widr., 
and Eleanor Hodson of this parish, spinster. L.B.L. 
(This John Fuller (1756-1832 Uckfield), whose 
brother, Thomas Fuller, is mentioned in the note on 
page 58, was a surgeon and son of John Fuller (1722- 
1787 Uckfield), also surgeon, who was a son of John 
Fuller (1683 Hollington-1748 Uckfield), surgeon and 
apothecary of Uckfield, and married at Newick 19 June 
1755 Mary Attree (1729 Barcombe-1806 Chichester 
Cathedral), daughter of Thomas Attree (1694 Ringmer- 
1764 Barcombe) of Bostemead in Barcombe, and 
Newick, who married at Barcombe 4 Apr. 1727 
Elizabeth (1706-1753) daughter of John Norris of that 
parish. 
His first marriage was at Gretna Green 15 July 
1786 to his first cousin, Sarah Dippery Attree (1767 
Newick-1790 Uckfield), daughter of the aforesaid’ 
Thomas Attree’s son William Attree (1738 Newick- 
1769 Barcombe) who married at Ovingdean 29 Apr. 
1766 Sarah Willard (1743 Ovingdean-1796 Barcombe} 
daughter of Nicholas Willard (1701(-2) Friston-1762 
East Dean, E. Sx.) who married at Friston 26 Jan. 
1735(-6) Sarah Dippery (1705(-6) Eastbourne-176i 
East Dean, E. Sx.), daughter of John & Elizabeth 
Dippery of Birling in East Dean, E. Sx. and sister of 
Elizabeth Dippery (1694 E. Blatchington-1744 West- 
ham) who married 1714 Thomas Rowe (1689 Pevensey- 
1731 Westham), the grandparents by their son, Milward 
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Rowe (1717 Westham-1792  Tillington; married 
St. Mgt., Westminster, 1755 Susan Norton née 
Handley), Chief Clerk of the Treasury, of Frances 
Dippery Rowe! (burd. 1797 Tillington age 36) who 
married? William Mitford (1748-1824) of Pitshill in 
Tillington, son of the William & Sarah Mitford in the 
marriage on page 14. 

This Dippery family which thus came into 
prominence was, according to Waldron parish register, 
of French origin, for the great-grandfather of the afor 
said Elizabeth & Sarah Dippery was Lewes Dipperi 
whose baptism is registered 27 Dec. 1582 as “ Lewes, 
son of Larance the Frenchman,’ & two of his sisters 
as ‘“ Margaret dau. of Larence (blank)” in 1586, & 
“ Elizabeth dau. of Lawrence Duprye, a Frenchman” in 
1591. 

Lawrence Duprye was buried 8 Oct. 1593 & his 
wife 27 Feb. 1596(-7) as ““ Dupeis widow.”"” He may 
have some connection with the Christophe Du Prie, a 
weaver, Who settled from Valenciennes before 1609 at 
Stepney, Msex., according to latter's pedigree in “ Misc. 
Gen. et Her.” vol: V, 3rd. Series. 

Lewes Dipperie, a churchwarden in 1626-7, & a 
communicant in 1630 at Waldron, was buried there 24 
Mch. 1634(-5). His will as Lewes Duepery, dated 19 
Mch. 1634(-5) ©& proved at Lewes 11 Apr. 1635, 
mentions his children James & Annis, both under 21, 
his wife Annis, & his three sisters, Annis, Margaret, & 
Elizabeth, (surnames omitted), each of whom had 
children, & his brother (-in-law), James Crowhurst, 
whom he made executor. 

His widow, Agnes Dewpery (presumably né 
Crowhurst), married at Waldron in 1636 William 
Bowyer (buried 20 Feb. 1638(-9), at Wivelsfield; will 
proved Lewes, yeoman, mentions he is bound to James 
Crowhurst of Maighfeld, yeoman, “for the true 
payment of £40 to Agnes, my now wife”), & 3rdly, as 
An Bowyer, in 1640, also at Waldron, Elias Reev 


(widower S&S churchwarden) of Heathfield, who had 


"Not Susan Rowe as on page 235 of John Comber’s “ Sussex 
Genealogies (Lewes centre).” 

* See Sx.N. & Q., vol: X page 80. 

* Examined by courtesy of the Rector, Revd. P. Willmott 
Jenkins, M.A. 
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married there in 1620 his previous wife, Joane Mepham 
who was buried there 29 Jan. 1639(-40).4 According 
to the Court Book® of Laughton manor, Anne Reeve, 
widow, died before 6 Oct. 1652 & James Dipporie was 
her only son. He was baptised 4 Jan. 1628(-9) at 
Waldron. 

Lewes & Annis (Agnes or An) Dipperie (Dewpery, 
&c.) had other children; two, James & Deborah, were 
buried in Oct. 1620 at Heathfield» and three more ar« 
recorded in Waldron register, viz., John (1622-30), 
Annis (bapt. 1626), & Richard (bur. 1628). 

The marriage of their youngest son, (the 2nd.) 
James Dippery, to Mary Alfrey (Alvery) in 1657 is 
recorded in the registers of Hailsham (10 June), Glynde 
& Laughton® (both 7 July), the bride being described 
as of West Dean (E. Sx.) in Hailsham register, & as of 
Laughton in the registers of the other two parishes. 

Laughton register® has the baptisms of the following 
children of James & Mary Dypre (Dipre): John 
(1658), Dinah (1659), Mary (1660), John (5 Mch. 
1662-3), & James (6 Oct. 1664). The father, James 
Dippery, householder, was buried 27 Jan. 1667(-8) at 
Willingdon, when his eldest surviving son, John, was 
6 years old. Letters of Administration were granted at 
Lewes for him, as James Deupery of Wiaiilingdon, to 
Edward Alfrey of West Dean (E. Sx.), yeoman, 
principal creditor, bound with George Beard of 
Bishopstone, yeoman, on 18 Mch. 1689(-90), and also 
on the same date for Mary Deupery of East Hoathly, 
widow, to John, her son, of Alfriston, “ labourer.” 

Their youngest son James, married at Arlington in 
1694 Catherine Gower of Folkington, but apparently 
had no children, for in 1707 administration was granted 
at Lewes for James Dippery of Arlington, to Catherine, 
his widow and relict, John Exeter of Fowington, 
(Folkington), yeoman, (who had married there in 1671 
Ann Gower & was the father of the William Exeter in 
the 1707 marriage in Sx.N. & Q., vol:XI1, page 83), 
being a surety, and her will, as Catherine Dippery of 
Alfriston, dated 19 Mch. 1716, proved at Lewes 6 Apr. 


“ex Par. Reg. of Heathfield, examined by courtesy of the Vicar, 
_ Revd. W. D. Matthews, A.K.C. 

’ Brit. Mus.: Add. MS. 33178 f. 225. 

* Examined by courtesy of the Vicar, Revd. G. R. Thornton, M.A, 
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1717, makes no mention of children & appoints John 
& Nicholas Gower, sons of her brother John Gower of 
Laughton as executors. She was buried 4 Apr. 1717 at 
Wilmington. 

Of the afore-mentioned two sons John, the first 
was buried at Laughton® 4 days after his baptism in 
1658, but the second John became farmer of Birling in 
East Dean (E. Sx.) where he was buried 31 Aug. 1721, 
his will, dated 21 Oct. 1715, proved at Lewes 13 Oct. 
1721, appointing his friend, William Exeter, maltter of 
Eastbourne, (mentioned above), as overseer && joint 
trustee with his executrix, his wife Elizabeth, whom, 
according to Laughton manor Court Book’, he had 
married before 6 Oct. 1690. She was buried 16 Oct. 
1748, also at East Dean (E.Sx.) and her will, dated 19 
June 1746, proved at Lewes 19 Nov. 1748, reveals she 
had 71 acres freehold in East Guildford (sic) and other 
real estate in Sussex which she left to her son James 

Dippery. She died in her 75th year. (MTI.) 

(To be continued) 
NOTES 

NEWCASTLE HOUSE. (p. 70).—Newcastle House was 
not built, as often stated, by the Duke of Newcastle. It was 
probably erected by John Braman of Chichester (see S.4.C. 
LXIX, pp. 228-9), after his marriage with Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Matthew (1696) and before his death (1702). The date 
1717 on the sundial on the house seems too late for its erection. 
It was sold in 1707 to Benjamin Court, ironmonger, who died 
in 1737 and left the house to his niece Abigail Chester, wife 
of Samuel Chester of Ewhurst. In 1747 she gave the house 
to her youngest son Robert, a brewer, and in his will (1768) 
he leaves it to his nephew William Cooper and describes it as 
the ‘ House called the New Coffee House late in the tenure of 
the Duke of Newcastle, Henry Verrall, Henry Burtenshaw, 
Charles Gilbert, Nicholas Willard and the testator.” By 
1793 when the house passed to Robert Chester Cooper it had 
become ‘‘ Lewes Old Bank,” and the tenant was John Harben. 
The Duke of Newcastle established a Coffee House and 
Assembly Rooms in Newcastle House in 1734, overcoming the 
reluctance of the owner Benjamin Court, who vacated his shop 


Examined by courtesy of the Vicar, Revd. G. R. Thornton, M.A. 
Brit. Mus.: Add MS. 33180 f. 13. 
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to please the Duke (see full account in 8.4.C., LVIII, pp. 
92-3). Its purpose was a political club, a ure to which Coffee- 
houses were often put, in the 18th century, and Richard (son 
of Richard Verrall of the White Hart) was installed as 
manager. He died in 1742 and was succeeded by his brother 
Henry, who remained until 1779 (S.N. & Q., I, p. 59). In 
the St. Michael’s Pew Rents of 1753 Henry Verrall has sittings 
for “ the Coffee House.” W. H. G. 


STONE IMPLEMENT FROM DURRINGTON 

A perforated stone implement was recently turned up by Mr. 
W. G. Muddle when digging in the Mayfield Nurseries just 
to the west of Half Moon Lane, in the parish of Durrington 
near Worthing, at a point approximately 50 50’ 12” N, 0 23’ 55” 
W 

Dr. E. Curwen states that it belongs to the class of imple- 
ments which he described as Mace Heads, dating from the 
Early Bronze age (S.4.C., LXIX., p. 77). 

Dr. E. C. Curwen kindly took the photograph. (See fig.) 

The implement, 
which is broken at one 
end, is of a flattened 
ovoid shape with 
rounded edges and now 
weighs 9 oz. 

Its present 
measurements are 
87 x 67 x 28mm., but 
it must have been about 
98mm. long originally. 

The surface has 
been ground, but not 
polished. It is greyish 
buff, and is covered 
with scratches and sur- 
face fractures. 

The central, 
‘hourglass’ perfora- 
tion has a diameter of 
23mm. on one face and 
20mm. on the other, and narrows to 14mm. near the middle. 
It might be better described as two conical openings connected 
by a narrow tunnel, which is about 5mm. long and is slightly 
nearer to the face with the smaller perforation. The axes of 
the cones meet at a slight angle. 
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The face which contains the wider perforation is slightly 
less convex than the other, at the intact end of the implement, 
so that the edge, which is equidistant from either face at the 
sides, is 2mm. nearer to the less convex face at the end. 

The edge at the end is also more battered than those at 
the sides. 

These points seem to indicate that the haft of the imple- 
ment was on the less convex side with the wider and deeper 
conical perforation, suggesting the possible use as a hoe. 

The break at the end is very irregular and blackened; it 
has a tiny red stain on it. 

A shallow, circular hole about 12mm. in diameter has been 
pecked or eroded in the less convex face. 

Mr. K. C. Dunham of the Geological Survey, to whom 
the implement was sent for petrological examination, reports : 

“Tt is difficult to make an accurate diagnosis of the rock 
type without cutting a section. I have however made a very 
small scraping; and examined the powder from this, which 
shows that the main constituents of the rock are green Olinopy- 
roxene and Oligoclase Feldspar, which has probably been albit- 
ized, and which also shows alteration to sericitic aggregate. 
Iron oxides are also present in the rock. Determination of the 
Specific Gravity gave the value 3.06. 

The rock is probably either a Picrite or an Augite-diabase.” 
The site of the find lies just below the 100ft. contour on Coombe 
deposits of red clay and flints, close to the northern limit of 
the “15ft. raised beach,” and must have been dry land at the 
end of the post pleistocene marine transgression in the early 
Bronze Age. 

The area is strewn with sherds of Roman and Medieval 
pottery and “ pot boilers.” A number of worked flints have 
been picked up there, including three Scrapers and a hammer 
stone. 

Two ditches containing much debris of Roman and late 
Iron age occupation have been opened up to the South. 

A careful examination of the surface nearly as far up the 
hill as the Arundel Road and several trial holes made with the 
assistance of Mr. Frere, have, so far, failed to reveal any further 
evidence of occupation in the Bronze age. 

Frequent ploughing since the Roman times must however 
have obliterated any lynchets and post holes, and proved 
detrimental to anv fictile material. 

The origin of the igneous rock from which these imple- 
ments are made has been discussed by Dr. E. Curwen in his 
paper (loc. cit.). 
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Mr. E. C. Martin in a letter to the writer quotes 
Prestwich’s article in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society (Vol. 50, pp. 263-343) as evidence that pebbles and 
masses of igneous rock were much commoner on the Coastal 
plain to the West of Worthing sixty years ago than they are 
now. He concludes: “It is clear that igneous rocks in con- 
siderable varietv are to be found in the “ Drift” deposits of 
the Sussex Coastal Plain. It is therefore quite possible that 
vour Bronze age Mace Head may have been fashioned out of 
local material. If it were imported I would suggest that it is 
more likely to have come from the Continent than from North 
Wales or the North of England. The concentration of these 
Mace Heads in the South-eastern Counties is perhaps suggestive 
of a Continental source.” 

Mr. Muddle is presenting the implement to the Museum 
at Lewes. H. B. A. RATCLIFFE-DENSHAM. 


LY FIELD (LEIGH FIELD) IN OCKLEY, SURREY.— 
(S.N.Q. XII, p.59).. The Ordnance Survey Office, Southamp- 
ton, state that their earliest record map, published in 1816, 
shows Lyfield Farm as situated in what was then a detached 
portion of Ockley parish, surrounded by the parish of Abinger, 
but by a Local Government Board Order dated 5 Dec. 1879, 
this detached part of Ockley, containing 887 acres, was absorbed 
into Abinger parish. W. H. CHALLEN 


BURWASH CHURCH TOWER-A fund has 
been raised for the repair of the tower of Burwash Church. 

The twelfth-century tower is the most notable part of the 
Church. The six bells were rehung in 1892; the frame then 
erected has proved too light, with the result that when the bells 
are rung it moves violently and injures the structure of the 
tower. 

They will be rehung, this time, in a massive steel frame, 
which will add to the strength of the masonry. When this is 
done our member, Mr. C. W. Parish, of Batemans (Kipling’s 
house), who is a Churchwarden, will give two more bells, 
making up the peal of eight; one will be in memory of Mr. 
Parish’s son, Charles Woodbine Parish, who lost his life as 
captain of a Stirling bomber on his 57th raid, and the other in 
memory of the twelve Burwash men who were killed in the 
War. Substantial help has been received from members of the 
Kipling Society. 
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THE OLD MEETING HOUSE, DITCHLING 
—This charming early eighteenth-century red brick and tiled 
building is falling into decay, and the Trustees are faced with 
the task of raising £200 to preserve it. The Society has no 
funds for such purposes, but the Council recommends thei1 
appeal to its members. 

The Ditchling congregation seems to date from 1669, being 
included in the return of Coventicles of that year. The 
Chapel’s Trust Deed (and very likely the house) dates from 
1740. Trustees have been appointed and Christian worship 
carried on in the building from that day to this. At one time 
Mark Rutherford preached in it. 


COOMBES CHURCH—The little Downland Church 
of Coombes, on the West bank of the Adur, is badly in need of 
restoration. Mr. J. B. L. Tolhurst, F.S.A., L.R.1.B.A., has 
reported on it, and made recommendations, which the authorities 
are anxious to carry out, involving an expense of some £350; 
but the population of a tiny hamlet cannot raise this sum 
without help from outside. We gladly call our readers’ 
attention to the needs of this little Church. 

Slight south-easterly settlement has taken place, as is shewn 
by cracks in the angle and the S. wall of the chancel; it must 
first, of course, be ascertained whether the movement is 
continuing. There is disintegrated stonework in the windows 
and elsewhere which must be made good. The roof needs 
overhauling, and the porch is in bad repair; the foot of the 
W. wall, sunk into the rising ground, needs opening and 
draining. In the interior the plastering is in a bad way; it is 
very possible that it may conceal wall paintings, for which it 
should be carefully examined. There is also decay in the 
flooring. Finally the architect recommends that the two low 
side windows, for which the Church is well known, be opened 
and glazed, and that a Purbeck slab in the chancel floor, where 
it apparently lies on its face, be raised, and if it prove to be an 
altar slab, restored to its original purpose. 


QUERY 


SAMUEL BURFIELD (S.N.Q. xii, 43).—I am now 
in possession of proof that the two Samuel Burfields were not 
as I thought, identical, since 

(a) was christened at Rustington on 18 Dec. 1768, being 

the son of James Burfield by Susan (née Marley), while 
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(b), christened at Chalvington on 21 June, 1772, was the son 
of Robert by Elizabeth (née Pettitt). 
It was the latter who was my great-grandfather. 

I am still without any further information regarding (a) 
and would be grateful if any reader could supply dates of his 
marriage and/or burial. I should perhaps point out that the 
marriage at Rustington of Samuel Burfield to Susan Burfield 
(widow of James) on 6 Jan. 1787, and the burial, also at Rust- 
ington, of Samuel Burfield on 27 Aug. 1792 relate to the step- 
father of (a) above. 

B. O. BURFIELD. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
COUNCIL 

The Council’s October meeting was held on October 13th, 
1948, and was attended by 18 members. 

A total of 30 new members, 9 deaths and 7 resignations 
was reported at this meeting and the special meeting of the 15th 
September. 

Dr. A. E. Wilson, speaking for the Research Committee, 
reported that application had been made for permission to 
conduct extensive excavations at Cawley Priory and East 
Pallant, and that arrangements had been made to continue the 
Downland Survey. He reported also that the site of West 
Blatchington Roman villa, long lost, had recently been 
rediscovered and that, though the villa had been rifled by former 
excavators, the plan was considered recoverable. 

Approval was given to the preparation of a card-index of 
photographs and details of all Roman pottery from Sussex ;.a set 
of cards will be deposited in each of the Sussex museums. 

The Soviety’s Greek marble stele, found at Ewhurst, was 
offered as a loan to the Haverfield Society—an offer which has 
since been accepted. 

Further approaches are to be made to the East Sussex War 
Agricultural Executive Committee about the preservation of 
barrows in danger of destruction by ploughing, and Dr. Wilson 
is investigating the position with regard to the ploughing of 
Park Brow. 

SUSSEX CHURCH GUIDES 
1. The series of Church Guides issued under the auspices of 
the Sussex Archeological Society follows a plan approved 
by the Society and by the Bishop of Chichester, Their aim 
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is to give an authoritative account of each church, using 
a uniform format and size. The number of pages and 
illustrations varies with the subject. 

Mr. Walter H. Godfrey has undertaken the task of: pre- 
paring and editing the material, and the Guides are printed 
by the Oxford University Press. The cost is met by the 
Parochial Church Council, the whole profits, after the 
deduction of a small royalty to cover the editor’s expenses, 
being devoted to the church funds. 

Each Guide comprises (a) Title with the arms of the 
diocese; (4) Historical ground plan; (c) Historical account 
of the Advowson and the building; (d) List of fittings and 
furniture of interest; (e) .List of Memorials; (f) List of 
incumbents; and (g) a short summary of the Guide printed 
on the back cover. The minimum illustrations include, 
beside the plan, an external and interior view of the Church. 
Cost: At present rates a Guide of 12 pages costs about 
£39 for 3,000 copies. If sold at 6d. this will bring in 
£75, which after deducting Editor’s royalty of 4d. a copy, 
gives £30 clear profit. It has been found however that 
visitors are willing to pay 1s. Od. for a good Guide, and 
this after deduction of royalty yields over £100 profit. 
A 16 pp. guide costs £50 for 3,000 copies. 

Reprints can be ordered at the same rate since the type has 
to be re-set, the only economy being in the blocks which 
can be used again for illustration. |The initial cost of 
printing an extra 1,000 is very small, so it is advisable not 
to print too small an issue. 

The Guides already issued are : 


1. Holy Trinity, Cuckfield (1933). 

2. St. Mary Magdalene, Wartling (1933). 

3. St. Mary, Eastbourne (1933). 

4. St. Peter, Blatchington (1934). 

5. St. Andrew, Alfriston (with Lullington) (1935). 
6. Southease (1936). 

7. Holy Trinity, Rudgwick (1937). 

8. St. Mary-the-Virgin, Willingdon (1947). 


). St. Andrew, Bishopstone (1948). 
10. St. Peter-ad-Vincula, Wisborough Green (in the 
press). 
Communications regarding the preparation of (Guides 
should be addressed to the Editor, Church Guides, Barbican 
House, Lewes. It should be noted that since the work of 
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research is considerable the number of Guides in prepara- 
tion at one time is severely limited. Applications will be 
dealt with in strict rotation. 


REVIEWS 


RomMAN Ways IN THE WEALD, by Ivan D. Margary, M.A., 
F.S.A., with Foreword by O. G. S$. Crawford, F.S.A. 
(London, Phoenix House. Pp. 287, 15 pl., very numerous 
maps, 25/-.) 

It is probably true to say that Mr. Margary has done more 
to set the study of Roman roads on an objective and scientific 
basis than any previous student of the subject, and this in spite 
of the fact that his work has been practically confined to the 
geographical area of the Weald in the south-east corner of 
England. ‘This is because he has set a standard of objectivity 
and scientific method which will be a minimum requirement in 
future research. In Sussex alone he has by such methods 
discovered and recorded well over 100 miles of previously 
unknown, and in some cases unsuspected, Roman roads—a feat 
of which any archexologist might well be proud. The 
importance of this work lies not so much in the thrill of 
discovery, nor even in the ability to add detail to the map of 
Roman Britain, as in the light these new discoveries throw on 
the social and economic problems of the Romano-British 
countryside. For while the wealth of the Weald lay in iron, 
that of the Downs consisted in corn, and the distribution of the 
Roman roads in the Weald shows how the Romans exploited 
both. 

Members of our Society will be familiar with the original 
papers in which Mr. Margary published detailed records of his 
discoveries in our Collections, and they will recall the meticulous 
care with which he tested and proved his alignments by means 
of air-photographs, map-evidence, and especially by sections cut 
to reveal the actual material of the ancient roads. He also 
showed how roads so discovered could best be recorded, viz. by 
marking them on strips cut from the 6-in. O.S. maps and using 
these to illustrate his reports. But what Mr. Margary has 
done for Sussex he has also done (though with fewer original 
discoveries) for Surrey and Kent, and here in this attractive 
volume he has collected together all the evidence for the Roman 
roads in the Wealden parts of the three counties. While the 
detailed evidence, fully documented and _ illustrated, will 
naturally appeal most to students and to those who may chance 
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to live near one of the roads, there is also much to interest the 
general reader in such chapters as those entitled —“ Roman 
Roads—Character and Form,” “ The Geography and Com- 
munications of the Weald,” ‘Finding the Way,” and 
“ Recording the Way.” The book is copiously illustrated with 
maps and photographs, and provided with full bibliography and 
a detailed index. 

It is a far cry back to the days when Mr. Margary 
announced in Sussex Notes and Queries his first startling 
discovery of a Roman road in the Ashdown Forest—a discovery 
made with the help of air-photographs which he had caused to 
be taken along the line which he expected the road to take. 
Even on the photographs the road was by no means easy to 
recognise, and I remember that at the time Mr. O. G. §. 
Crawford, the pioneer of archeological air-photography, was 
sceptical. However, Mr. Margary’s difficult feat of interpreta- 
tion proved to be correct, and now Mr. Crawford writes in a 
foreword to the book that it “is a record of the most important 
investigation of the Roman roads of England that has ever been 
undertaken.” E. CECIL CURWEN. 


GuDE TO THE CHURCH OF ST. Mary THE VIRGIN, 
WiLiLINnGpon, 1947.—GuIDE TO THE CHURCH OF ST. 
ANDREW, BisHopsToNE, 1948. (Sussex Church Guides. 
Edited by Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., for the Sussex 
Archeological Society, Nos. 8, 9, 1/- each.) 

Our readers will be very glad to know of the resuscitation 
of this excellent series, which was interrupted by the war soon 
after its inauguration. Many churches have locally produced 
guides, which can be bought on the spot, but copies of which are 
not always sent (as legally they are bound to be) to the British 
Museum or (as they morally should be) to Barbican House. 
Some are excellent, others much less so; and it is obviously 
desirable that the gaps and weak spots should be filled by 
pamphlets, issued by the Society itself and under first-rate 
editorship. On the last page of each appears a short summary 
as first aid for any visitors who wish to pick out the main points 
in a few words. Not that the full text is elaborate or difficult 
—in 12 or 16 pages it hardly could be. The history, architec- 
tural and general notes on the fittings and memorials, and a list 
of incumbents, with a plan and a few illustrations, is com- 
pressed into that space without any crowding. The treatment 
is very broadminded, good modern work being adequately 
noticed. 
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In the Churches dealt with in the two Guides before us, 
Willingdon is noteworthy for its fine series of monuments to 
members of the family of Parker of Ratton, 1558-1750, 
Bishopstone for the substantial remains of the pre-Conquest 
building, including the sundial on the porch, the Norman tower 
and the twelfth-century coffin-slab. 

Attention is called to the notice of the series on p. 92. 

ALE. 


HisToRIcAL AND GENEALOGICAL RECORDS OF THE DEVENISH 
FAMILIES OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. By Robert J. 
Devenish and Charles H. McLaughlin. (Lakeside Press, 
Chicago, 1948.) 


A copy of this privately printed book has been kindly pre- 
sented to the Society’s Library by the authors. It is an im- 
pressive volume of 409 pages, of which 42 are devoted to the 
Sussex Devenishes, with many chart pedigrees. The amount of 
material collected and the length of the bibliography of sources 
are evidence of the industry of the authors, whose handling of 
their records reaches a high standard of caution and accuracy. 
This makes it more remarkable that there is no index—a lament- 
able omission! The name is shown to be derivatively ‘“‘ The 
man from Devon,” and to have been widespread in the Middle 
Ages. It is noteworthy that the two commonest county names 
in early records are Devenish and Kent, or Kentish; for men 
of Kent have always been home-proud, and those from the south- 
west still believe that Heaven was so called to rhyme with 
Devon. Our authors are careful to avoid the trap of suppos- 
ing that men with the same name are necessarily members of 
the same family; but in stating that the Benedictine monk John 
le Devenish, who nearly became Bishop of Winchester in 1345 
“was probably the son of [another] John le Devenish ” (p. 70) 
they have overlooked the custom of a monk on profession 
abandoning his family name and taking that of his birthplace; 
the name Devenish, when used by monks, or even parochial 
clergy, is on the whole more likely to be personal than inherited. 
Inevitably a certain number of slips have crept in (Thomas 
Devenish could not have bought property from Boxgrove 
Priory in 1545, long after its suppression; there is no parish 
of ‘Westerham in Sussex’; nor is the Church of St. Peter the 
Great, Chichester, ‘now the North Transept of the Cathedral ’), 
but they seem mostly of small importance, and, except for that 
missing index, the work reflects great credit on its compilers. 

L.F.S, 
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ALL Apout Bury: A BEAUTIFUL SuSSEX VILLAGE. By Lilian 
E. Brown. (Combridges, Hove, 10/6.) 


In 1932 the West Sussex Federation of Women’s Institutes 
suggested that members should send in “ Village Records.” 
The suggestion was a good one, but it should have been coupled 
with a caution that writing the history of a parish is work for 
a trained historian, and that there exist good books advising 
amateurs how to set about the difficult job, and how to check 
that very uncertain source of information, local oral tradition. 
In Sussex there are the resources of Barbican House. 

The collection of material is one thing; publication in a 
book is quite another. It would be a pity if every West (or 
East) Sussex village were to be the subject of a rather 
amateurish book like this. It would matter less if the ambitious 
title were not so deceptive. ALE. 


ERRATA 


By an oversight for which he hardly knows how to 
apologise, the Editor sent to the Printers for press in place of 


the corrected set of page proofs of Vol. XII, No. 3, an 
uncorrected duplicate set. 

In consequence there appear several errors, which he asks 
his readers to correct in their copies of that number. Most are 
trifling and obvious. But two are worse : 

(1) p. 62, Il. 5, 6, read: The name Aretaphila (lover of 
virtue) seems to have been the Vicar’s coinage ad hoc, or 
rather ad hance. 


(2) p. 70, for the 6th line from the foot was substituted a 
duplicate of 1. 15 of the following page. With the 
context it should read : 

French cooking, then beginning to supersede the “ lump 
of heavy dishes” which made up the old English fare of 
the Squire Westerns, and, as we know, enlarged the 
waistcoat and [shortened the life. Lighter, indeed, but 
when one] remembers . . . 

(The words to be substituted are those enclosed in square 
brackets.) 








